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the war that Mr. Chamberlain has realized in part 
the errors of his South African policy, even if he has 
not seen its enormous iniquitousness. But however 
great the change which has come or may come over 
him, he is not the man longer to deal with the problem. 
His day of grace for this task is over, and the sooner 
he and the British people both find it out, the better 
it will be. 

The Inherent Cruelty and Inhumanity 
of War. 

Recent events and utterances have again brought 
ou1 with great clearness the fact that war can never 
be made anything but cruel and inhuman. All the 
generals who have had a hand in, or any direction of, 
the war in the Philippines, have recently been defend- 
ing, in bold and sometimes insolent utterances, the 
campaign in the islands, with its " marked severity," 
as a " remarkably humane " one under the circum- 
stances. These utterances have been apathetically 
accepted by the people at large as practically correct. 

It is now reasonably certain that even the water- 
cure torture, which has disgraced our country for all 
time, could never have come to light and received 
condemnation at the hands of anybody connected 
with the army or the war department, if private citi- 
zens had not forced the disclosure. Even thus, the 
whole matter has been smothered as nearly as possible, 
and the disclosure of the awful facts has been used, 
not to foster national humiliation and awaken disgust 
with war, but as an excuse for bitter abuse of those 
who have dared to attribute anything but spotless 
saintliness to the army. The whitewashing of the 
American offenders in the Philippines has been a 
model for such procedures in the future. The natural 
tender.cy of war is not only to make men cruel, ex- 
ceptionally cruel under exceptional conditions, but 
also to blind and harden men's souls to the real nature 
of the cruel deeds done. The inhuman expedients 
adopted for subduing the Filipinos have, hence, been 
judged to be under the circumstances excusable, and 
by many a righteous proceeding from the point of 
view of the legitimateness of war. 

We are not sure but that these army men are after 
all, from the point of view of war, a good deal more 
logical than those who have protested against the 
special inhumanities which the Philippine campaign 
developed. So long as the protest was made from 
the purely moral point of view of the fundamental 
iniquity of the whole proceeding, it was on safe 
ground. But as soon as special methods of making 
war were picked out and made matter of condemna- 
tion, the stern men of war, who know the business, 
were at once placed in a position where they could 
make a telling reply. This they have been quick to 
take advantage of. They say : " This is war, about 
which these ' innocents ' at home know nothing. If 



you have war, you must have cruelty. If your enemy 
is exceptionally treacherous and cruel, you are justi- 
fied in being so too. These unheard of cruelties are 
of course contrary to the tabulated rules of civilized 
warfare. But, then, this was not civilized warfare, 
and it had to be met with such means as the occasion 
demanded." 

General Young, in his now famous undelivered 
Washington speech, said that "he did not recall a 
single case of a good soldier of experience acquainted 
with the conditions that existed in the Philippines 
that had publicly criticised adversely the conduct of 
our soldiers in the Philippines." In the nation at 
large there has been almost no criticism, except by 
those opposed absolutely to the conquest of the 
islands, of the cruelties and tortures employed to 
extort information from the natives or to induce their 
submission. These black deeds have been taken as 
a matter of course in such warfare, and therefore ex- 
cused, just as the violation of all the common mo- 
ralities by war is ordinarily excused. 

It is certain also that all the criticism that has been 
made of these cruelties will not prevent similar ones 
hereafter in any war that may occur where unusual 
conditions exist. No war that has occurred in modern 
times has kept in all respects to the laws of " civil- 
ized " warfare. Violations of these laws have never 
been more flagrant than in the wars conducted by 
the most civilized nations within the last four years, — 
in South Africa and China, as well as in the Philip- 
pines. Whenever the stress comes again, these laws 
will be violated anew, if not in exactly the same 
ways, then in other ways not less cruel and loathsome. 

The reference by General Young to the army of 
Germany does not seem to have been quite under- 
stood by his critics. What he said was meant to be 
a compliment to the Kaiser's soldiers, and not a re- 
proach. He meant also to be understood as saying 
below his breath that our army ought to have been 
more severe and cruel than it was, that the future 
generations of the Filipinos " might remember that 
we had been there ! " The only trouble with our 
army, in this grim fighter's judgment, was that it was 
entirely too kind and humane ! It was not true 
enough to the real spirit of war ! What General 
Young considers a " humane " war is one that is 
"furious and bloody at the beginning." "To carry 
on war, disguise it as we may," he says, " is to be 
cruel. It is to kill and burn, burn and kill, and again 
kill and burn." 

That expression, like Sherman's classic saying, 
" War is hell," by the side of which it deserves a 
lasting place, describes exactly what war is and 
always will be. If the water torture had been ab- 
sent from the Philippine campaign it would have 
been not less essentially cruel, but only differently 
cruel. No greater cruelties can possibly be imagined 
than some of those which are always present in war, 
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even where the rules of the game are observed. That 
is the point which General Young wishes all the . 
critics to see. 

The real lesson to be learned from these frank, 
ghastly utterances of the prospective general-in-chief 
of the United States army, the mere reading of 
which chills one's soul to the bottom, is a much 
deeper one than his critics have generally imagined. 
This lesson is that a system so inherently cruel and 
deadening to all the humane instincts of the soul 
must be totally abolished. The "civilization" of it 
will not do, for such civilization in any real and 
complete sense can never be accomplished, the war- 
riors themselves being the judges. 

If anything were wanting to show the utter moral 
corruption and loathsomeness of war, the case of 
" Father Augustine " would supply it. The men 
who tortured this Filipino to death cannot now be 
reached under civil law. The crime was committed 
under military law, the fruitful mother of every 
sort of crime and iniquity. Since the author of the 
deed, Captain Brownell, was a volunteer soldier and 
has now left the army, neither martial law nor the 
civil law can touch him, though his crime is that of 
the basest sort of murder. He can go free in the 
nation anywhere he likes, parade his foul deed before 
the public, snap his bloody finger in all faces, and 
with the chaplain — holy man ! — who advised him 
to administer the water cure to the monk who loved 
his country, congratulate himself that by the grace 
of God he was enabled to assist in bringing to a 
successful close a " remarkably humane " war ! 

What else needs to be said against a system which 
nullifies all civil law, sanctifies actually if not formally 
every sort of cruelty, and has the power to save the 
lowest of criminals from the just deserts of his deeds ? 



Encroachments of Militarism on the 
Civil Power. 

Quite as serious an aspect of the speeches and re- 
ports alluded to in the foregoing article as their rev- 
elation of the essential barbarism of war is the proof 
which they furnish of the encroachment of the mili- 
tary upon the civil power in this country. This is 
one of the most baneful results of the events of the 
past four years, and one which it will be most difficult 
to prevent from growing worse in the future. 

Never before in the history of the country have the 
men of the army and the navy gone so far or been so 
insistent and dictatorial in their recommendations 
and demands. It is not surprising that they have 
become so. The events of the recent wars have 
brought numbers of them into positions of adminis- 
trative authority quite unusual heretofore. The new 
policy on which the nation has entered will, they see, 
make large calls for their services hereafter. They 
have come to feel, therefore, that their functions in 



promoting what are called the nation's new and larger 
interests are more important than those of any other 
class of men. The army and the navy, they reason, 
are to be the prime factors in the new role which the 
government has undertaken to play. 

This thought has been stimulated in them by the 
speeches of the President, whose idols the army and 
the navy are, by secretaries of war and of the navy, 
and by the daily effusions of the sensational press. 
The war men, thus encouraged, have been quick to 
take advantage of the new situation and to push the 
claims of their profession in season and out of season. 

General Young's speech at Washington, in substan- 
tial accord with which have been the recent speeches 
and reports of various other generals of different 
ranks, was a notice to all civilians in the nation to 
keep their mouths of criticism shut hereafter. The 
war men, he assumes, are the only persons capable of 
telling the nation how big an army it needs, how 
much war it ought to undertake, how drastic and 
cruel it should be in hostilities. That the prospective 
general-in-chief of the United States armies should 
dare to give such sentiments to the press in the capi- 
tal of the nation is evidence enough of the great 
change which has come about. A few years ago 
such a deliverance would have led to his immediate 
degradation. 

The army is thus fast coming to be supreme. It 
is to be held sacred, and above all criticism. The 
crimes of members of it, generals or privates, are to 
be covered up, condoned, or their perpetrators mildly 
reprimanded or "cautioned," simply because it is 
" our army." Even General Chaffee, in his last re- 
port, pleads that such men as Generals Smith and 
Bell may be held excusable and freed from all the 
censure that has been put upon them. What is all 
this but the beginning of the experience of " the army 
against the nation " ? 

The war men of the field and of the cabinet, it is 
further assumed, are the only men who can rightly 
interpret the intentions of Germany and other nations 
against our Western world, and say how great a navy 
we shall need to meet these. We must give them full 
rein to sniff the danger from afar, and hurriedly fol- 
low them in all their schemes of costly naval expansion ! 

Again, civilians, we are told, in Congress or out of 
it, know nothing about the needs of soldiers at the 
army posts, and cannot appreciate how ruinous to 
their morals and their discipline the abolition of the 
canteen has been. We must "go to," therefore, and 
reestablish the canteen at the dictation of Funston 
and the rest of the commanders, who are unable to 
maintain order among the men who have come home 
debauched with Philippine drunkenness, licentious- 
ness and unlimited blood. 

The navy promoters are even more insistent. They 
are forever besieging our ears with their horse-leech 
song : " Give, give ! More ships, more men, more 



